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Should Congress Approve the Proposed Loan 
to Britain? 


Announcer: 

Town Hall and the American 
Broadcasting Company welcome 
you to another stirring session of 
America’s Town Meeting — the 
program that gives both sides of 
issues affecting your life and mine. 
Tonight here at Town Hall, New 
York, four authorities clash over 
another timely question, “Should 
Congress Approve the Proposed 
Loan to Britain?” 

Now to open this important 
session, here is the president of 
Town Hall, founder and moder- 
ator of America’s Town Meet- 
ing, George V. Denny, Jr. Mr. 
Denny. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. Here 
we go into a second major prob- 
lem of what President Truman 
called “the year of decision”—the 
year in which we, the people, will 
make decisions that will deter- 
mine our economic future for gen- 


erations to come. We might re- 
member that the action that we 
do not take with respect to these 
problems is quite as important, in- 
deed, possibly more important than 
the action we do take, for all of 
the unsolved and wrongly solved 
problems of the past are closing 
in on our moment of history, de- 
manding solution. 

What about this proposed $4,- 
400,000,000 loan to Britain which 
Congress is asked to approve? Is 
it good or bad for us, the Ameri- 
can people? 

True, the armed conflict part 
of World War II is over. But 
how can we now best bind up the 
nations’ wounds? And, I mean 
all the nations that fought to- 
gether against our common foe. 
In the world today, it’s very easy 
to substitute economic warfare for 
armed conflict if we’re not careful 
to weigh the results of our actions 
or of our indecisions. 


There are most emphatically 
two sides to tonight’s question, 
“Should Congress Approve the 
Proposed Loan to Britain?” Mr. 
Philip D. Reed, Chairman of the 
Board of General Electric and 
Senator George L. Radcliffe, Dem- 
ocrat of Maryland, strongly hold 
to the affirmative. Senator C. 
Wayland Brooks, Republican of 
Illinois, and Merryle Stanley Ruk- 
eyser, economist and financial 
writer, stand firmly on the neg- 
ative. 

This will be one of the first 
questions to come before Congress 
when it reconvenes next week and 
a final decision will have to be 
made very shortly. As you follow 
tonight’s discussion, you will see 
how important it is to your future 
welfare for us to make the right 
decision. 


Now let’s bear in mind that this 
proposed loan is divided into two 
parts, totaling $4,400,000,000. Of 
this, $650,000,000 is to be used 
to clean up lend-lease. The rest 
of our lend-lease account with 
Britain, more than some twenty 
billion, is wiped out on a basis of 
our common war against the com- 
mon enemy. The second part of 
the loan is a credit of $3,750,- 
000,000. 


But before we go tog deeply 
into this, let’s hear from the man 
who handled lend-lease for us in 
London,: as chief of the United 
States Mission of Economic Af- 
fairs, Mr. Philip D. Reed, now 


Chairman of the Board of. Gen: 
eral Electric and Chairman of the 
United States Associates of the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce 
Mr. Reed. (Applause.) 


Mr. Reed: ‘ 


Let us look at this question of 
the British loan in terms of what 
it means to us here at home. 1] 
am sure Senator Brooks and Mr. 
Rukeyser will agree that three of 
the things we Americans want 
most are peace, high employment 
and a rising standard of living. 

“Right,” you will say, “but 
what has that to do with the pro. 
posed loan to Britain?” My an. 
swer is that if we do not make 
the loan, the prospects of our be 
ing able to achieve and maintair 
peace, high employment, and 
rising standard of living, are very 
dim, indeed. 

Now by what reasoning have | 
come to this conclusion? Hers 
it is, very briefly: Britain, al 
though physically badly damagec 
by the war and financially having 
gone from the world’s larges 
creditor to its No. 1 debtor, i 
still a great manufacturing anc 
trading nation, second only to our 
selves. Britain will not disappea 
from the scene, whatever we do 
but by refusing the loan, we cat 
force her to do things highly dam 
aging to world peace and pros 
perity. 

Britain went heavily into deb 
during the war to such countrie 


as India, Egypt, Australia, Ireland, 
and Argentina because she had to 
buy many essentials from them and 
having converted most of her 
manufacturing plants to war pro- 
duction, she could not make pay- 
ment by exporting manufactured 
goods in return. 


But this war-born debt is not 
the worst of Britain’s troubles. 
The immediate problem is that it 
will take several years to rebuild 
her damaged factories and get her 
peacetime manufacturing output 
high enough to pay currently with 
exports for the raw materials, 
food, and other products, she 
must import in order to live and 
function. Until the day comes 
when her exports equal her im- 
ports, Britain must somewhere find 
the money to pay for the dif- 
ference. 

Now if the United States does 
not furnish this credit, Britain will 
have one course, and only one, 
open to her. She must go to the 
creditor countries I have men- 
tioned, and to a number of others 
with whom she normally trades, 
and arrange with them to supply 
her essential imports against a 
promise to repay in the future. 
These countries cannot afford to 
lose the large amounts already ow- 
ing them and will have to agree 
to continue supplying Britain’s es- 
sential needs until she can rebuild 
her exports. 

Having comparatively few dol- 
lars and no dollar credits, Britain 


and her supplier countries would 
be able to buy very little from 
America and would be forced to 
deal almost exclusively with each 
other. The result is an economic 
bloc. Not only would the door 
be slammed to the sale of Ameri- 
can products in this area but one 
bloc leads to the creation of others 
—a dollar bloc, a Russian bloc, for 
example—which, in turn would 
trade within themselves. 

We all know that under such cir- 
cumstances the international flow 
of goods would not be measured 
by demand and quality and price, 
the hallmarks of private enter- 
prise, but by government decree 
based on political considerations. 


Again, as in the 1930’s, the total 
volume of world trade would be 
drastically and tragically reduced, 
with resulting loss of employ- 
ment opportunity here at home. 
Governments would become the 
dominating factor in world trade 
and the free enterprise system 
would suffer another and perhaps 
fatal blow. 

So I say if we refuse the loan 
to Britain, we will gravely risk 
partitioning the world into three 
or four politically controlled eco- 
nomic blocs, each battling for dom- 
inance and power, thereby not only 
breed the germs of another war 
but seriously limit our opportunity 
both for jobs and better living 
standards. 

I leave it to you to decide, What 
chance would there be in this at- 


mosphere of struggle and sus- 
picion to make a success of the 
United Nations Organization or to 
create an effective international 
control of the atomic bomb. 

So much for what happens if 
we do not approve the loan. If 
we do approve it, Britain will not 
only buy from us, she will be fi- 
nancially able and has agreed to do 
a number of things which would 
avoid economic blocs and encour- 
age the restoration of world trade 
in such a way that goods will flow 
freely in response to customer de- 
mand and product value, with a 
minimum of government interfer- 
ence. 

Under the proposed arrange- 
ment, the pounds Britain would 
pay to other countries for current 
imports or in reduction of her 
debt would be freely exchangeable 
into dollars which these other 
countries could spend for Amer- 
ican goods if they so desire. This 
is not the case today. 

In addition, sound, fair economic 
policies would be adopted and 
urged by both of us, in order that 
exploitation, provocation, and dis- 
crimination by one country against 
another shall be outlawed. 

Under these conditions, interna- 
tional trade becomes a binder to 
keep the United Nations together. 
Under the scheme of economic 
blocs it becomes dynamite to blow 
thém apart. 


From what I have said you will 
see that the true purpose, in effect, 


of the loan is to arrest the trend 
toward nationalization and govern: 
ment control of international 
trade. It emphatically does not 
and could not assist other coun- 
tries to nationalize their industries 
as is sometimes mistakingly as- 
serted. 

And let me make it quite clear 
that the loan to Britain would not 
solve’ her fundamental economic 
problems. That can be done only 
through continued belt tightening. 
hard work, and modernization of 
her factories and methods on 
sound and efficient lines. The 
credit would, however, make it 
possible for Britain, the United 
States, and the rest of the world 
to attack their problems of eco- 
nomic reconstruction under condi- 
tions which are healthy for the 
development of world trade and 
the preservation of world peace. 

Finally, Senator Brooks and Mr. 
Rukeyser, it is for America to de- 
cide whether we shall make the 
loan and set a world economic 
pattern designed to promote peace. 
jobs, and progress, or refuse the 
loan and thus force Britain to take 
a long and dangerous step down « 
road that has always led to eco- 
nomic and military warfare. Re 
member that today’s historian: 
already have a name for the next 
conflict. They call it the Las 
World War. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Mr. Reed. Now fot 
the first statement on the othe 


side of the case, we hear from a 
military hero of World War I, the 
most decorated man in the United 
States Senate, the Honorable C. 
Wayland Brooks, Republican Sen- 
ator of Illinois, and member of the 
Senate Commerce and Appropria- 
tions Committees. Senator Brooks. 


(Applause.) 


Senator Brooks: 


Thank you, Mr. Denny. Ladies 
and gentlemen, I share the high 
hopes of Mr. Reed. All sensible 
people want high employment and 
a rising standard of living and 
every authentic veteran that I know 
longs for eternal peace. I, also, 
am for virtue and against sin but 
nothing in granting this loan an- 
swers these problems. 

I am opposed to the loan of 
$3,750,000,000 to Great Britain for 
many reasons. It was not presented 
to the British Parliament on its 
own merits and it will not be so 
presented to the American Con- 
gress. It was and will be presented 
in conjunction with the agreement 
finally settling all lend-lease ac- 
counts between United States and 
Great Britain whereby we virtually 
forgive more than $20,000,000,000 
of lend-lease for practically noth- 
ing and it is presented in conjunc- 
tion with the proposed future pro- 
gram of commercial policy declara- 
tion which is full of evasive 
promises. 

In short, we forgive more than 
$20,000,000,000 lend-lease debt 
and give up a fresh 3,750,000,000 


American dollars and get contracts 
of future promises full of escape 
clauses and loopholes. Is that the 
kind of commercial loan you would 
make for your company, Mr. Reed? 
(Applause.) 

I am opposed because the Brit- 
ish didn’t want this loan, but we 
forced them to take it, along with 
their hasty agreeing to Bretton 
Woods, settling of lend-lease ac- 
counts, and agreeing to sometime 
consult about lowering tariffs and 
eliminating imperial preferences in 
foreign trade. 


When the discussions originated 
last summer, the British-pressured 
and the British negotiators frankly 
and honestly stated their position. 
They didn't want a loan. They 
couldn’t pay a loan. They wanted 
a grant-in-aid or another gift or, 
at best, an interest-free loan over a 
long period of time. 

Lord Keynes, the principal British 
negotiator, frankly expressed their 
position. He arrived here in Sep- 
tember and he told us he was here 
to make some kind of an arrange- 
ment about lend-lease and about 
some way of helping England 
struggle out of her economic diffi- 
culties. But there was one thing 
he wanted to make plain to us. 
That was that Britain could not 
afford to make a commercial loan 
in this country. 

To quote him, he said, ‘No 
doubt an easy course would be 
for us to offer and for us to put 
our name to a substantial loan on 


more or less commercial terms, with- 
out either party to the transaction 
troubling to pay too much atten- 
tion to the question of the likeli- 
hood of our being able to fulfill 
the obligations which we were 
undertaking. However this may 
be, we shall not lend ourselves to 
any such soft, deceptive expedient. 
We are not in the mood, and we 
believe and hope that you are not 
in the mood, to repeat the experi- 
ences of last time’s war debt. We 
would far rather do what we can 
to get on as best we can on any 
other lines which are open to us.” 


Nevertheless our negotiators in- 
sisted that they accept a loan of 
$3,750,000,000 at 1.62 per cent in- 
terest over a 55-year period even 
though we will have to borrow 
this money from you, the Amer- 
ican people, paying at least 2.5 per 
cent interest through the sale of 
additional bonds. 

The agreement provides that the 
interest from the British does not 
start for five years and then any- 
time thereafter, that the United 
Kingdom decides that the exchange 
conditions are not favorable, they 
can request a waiver and the 
United States must grant it. There 
is no provision, however, that the 
American people will not have to 
pay the full 2.5 per cent interest 
every year and the principal, too, 
in the event of a British default. 

The British couldn’t pay a four 
billion dollar debt after the last 
war. They, themselves, tell us now 


they can’t pay it. And still ous 
negotiators insisted on calling it 2 
loan and demanding that the Brit 
ish accept it as such. 

Mr. Reed and Senator Radcliffe, 
I ask, what makes you think now 
they are in better position to pay 
it than they were before. 


I am opposed to the loan be- 
cause I am confident that it will 
prove to be a gift and the language 
and the form of the agreement 
proves to be a gift in subterfuge 
to deceive the American people 
and to make it easier for those 
whose interests are largely con- 
cerned with foreign trade to secure 
its approval by the American Con- 
gress. 

I’m opposed to it because it 1 
a part of several agreements—one 
of which wipes out our contribu 
tion of more than 20 billior 
American dollars without secur 
ing a single additional island bas 
for our Navy or Air Corps, fo: 
our Own protection and the peac 
of the world in the future, and be. 
cause we give up all surplus prop 
erty and all construction and in 
stallations located in the Unitec 
Kingdom without acquiring any 
permanent rights in airports — 
built by American sacrifice, blooc 
and money — throughout _ th 
British Empire to aid our future 
civilian commerce as we struggle 
on to pay the debt caused by ou 
enormous contribution to the win 
ning of the war throughout th 
world. I am opposed to it becaus: 


we are loaning it to the govern- 
ment of Great Britain which pres- 
ently is a socialistic experiment 
in the hands of a party headed by 
Harold Laski who blithely de- 
nounces our form of government 
and economy at the very time 
when we are struggling to sustain 
our system of private enterprise 
under a truly republican, repre- 
sentative form of government. 
Senator Radcliffe, that ought to 
mean something to you, represent- 
ing as you do the free state of 
Maryland. 


I am opposed to this gift of 
$4,400,000,000 of American peo- 
ple’s money under the guise of a 
loan that has no collateral, know- 
ing full weil that it is only the 
forerunner of additional huge 
loans to Russia, China, France, the 
Netherlands, and so forth. 

I am opposed to the loan for I 
know that this loan does not meet 
the financial needs of Great 
Britain, but it is merely a stop- 
gap arrangement which we have 
forced upon them in connection 
with the other agreements that are 
presented with it. It will lead 
only to bad feeling and ill will 
between two former devoted and 
trusting allies in war and two great 
peoples who should always be the 
closest friends in peace. 

Mr. Winston Churchill, who so 
gallantly led the British Empire 
through the darkest hours of its 
history, also opposed this loan and 
its allied agreements and led his 


colleagues in abstaining from vot- 
ing for them, saying on December 
12, 1945, in the House of Com- 
mons, “It is a pity that we should 
have allowed a commercial loan 
agreement to be mixed up and 
linked up with other transactions. 
Not only is it a disappointment,” 
he said, ‘there is deep misgiving 
as to what the consequences will 
be and also our ability, however 
hard we try, to discharge success- 
fully the obligations imposed upon 
us.” 

I agree with him. If we are 
going to forgive $20,000,000,000 
of lend-lease obligations, let’s do it 
on its own and secure some per- 
manent rights to bases and air- 
ports which were bought with the 
blood, sweat, tears, and money of 
the American people. If we’re go- 
ing to make commercial loans, 
let’s make them on sound com- 
mercial terms and collateral to se- 
cure them under terms that will 
enable the borrower to both benefit 
and pay the obligation. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Senator Brooks. But 
your colleague from the other side 
of the aisle has something to say 
in support of Mr. Reed’s position. 
Now we hear from the distin- 
guished Democrat from the State 
of Maryland, Senator George L. 
Radcliffe, who is a member of the 


Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee. Senator Radcliffe. 
(Applause.) 


Senator Radcliffe: 


Mr. Denny, ladies and gentle- 
men. Senator Brooks, this pro- 
posed loan will not be made un- 
less Great Britain really wants it. 
We have made no attempt to 
bludgeon Great Britain into tak- 
ing the loan. We do not try to 
bludgeon a nation with which we 
are at peace. (Applause.) 

This loan should be made. Un- 
less some improvement in plans de- 
velops quickly, the loan should 
substantially be on the basis set 
forth in the tentative agreement 
between representatives of Great 
Britain and the United States. 


Many questions suggest them- 
selves. For instance, is the loan 
necessaty? The severe financial 
plight in which Great Britain finds 
herself at the end of the war is 
well known. Her buildings, in- 
dustries, and finances, require far- 
reaching work of reconstruction. 

The problem is intensified by 
the fact that Great Britain is not 
economically self-sufficient to the 
extent that we are, but must rely 
heavily upon imports for sub- 
sistence. The balance of trade has 
always been heavily against her. 
For instance, the imports from 
Great Britain to the United States 
prior to the war were several 
times in excess of what We im- 
ported from her. This excess of 
imports over exports was paid for 
substantially by Great Britain by 
cash, income from foreign invest- 
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ments, by transportation, and other 
services. ing 

Today, at least, this can be done 
in part only. Many kinds of re- 
strictions upon currency and for- 
eign trade have been applied by 
Great Britain, some made necessary 
because of the war or conditions 
leading to it. The sterling bloc, 
quotas, empire preferences de- 
scribed by Mr. Reed, are some of 
the hampering conditions which 
now interfere gravely with Great 
Britain’s trade with us and with 
some other nations, 
should be removed. 


My amendment to our legisla- 
tion implementing Bretton Woods 
emphasizes that point. During this 
transition period Great Britain 
cannot eliminate these discrimina- 
tions unless outside 
sistance is given. The proposed 
loan program mapped out a very 
definitely helpful job in that direc- 
tion. No real substitute for it is 
available. 

Do we want to make the loan? 
We will never forget the gallant 
fight of Great Britain against the 
axis powers, from the beginning 
of the war until its end. If she 
had not survived, our problem of 
fighting the axis powers would 
have been increased so tremend- 
ously that no one can forecast 
with assurance what would have 
been the result of the war. 

Naturally, we have an instinctive 
desire to show our appreciation. 
One way in which we can do it 


| 


| 
| 


| 


and_ they : 


financial as-— 


is by making proposed loans. This 
is Our Opportunity. 

Can we afford to make the loan? 
We could not afford not to make 
it, as Mr. Reed has just empha- 
sized. 

If the loan is made, will it ease 
the situation temporarily, or per- 
manently? The proposed loan 
would undoubtedly help to prime 
the pump. It would have great 
lasting value. 

Would the loan be used by 
Great Britain to aid in carrying 
out its nationalization of industry 
program? No. Industries will 
be nationalized by Great Britain 
by the issuance of government 
bonds. Our proposed loan would 
be in dollars and substantially all 
of them would be spent in this 
country. 

Private industry in Great Britain 
would in many ways be aided, 
not retarded, by this loan. We 
ought to know, by this time, that 
a policy of isolationism either po- 
litical or economic on our part 
is neither workable nor endurable. 
Our country is largely self-suf- 
ficient in its resources, but for 
many articles we are so far de- 
pendent on foreign trade that their 
absence would invite disaster. 

This loan will aid materially in 
eliminating economic barriers, 
thereby making feasible Bretton 
Woods. It will give a boost to 
the association of the United Na- 
tions now really getting under 
way in London. It will be a for- 
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ward step toward international co- 
operation in peace. 

Unless Great Britain is able to 
cooperate quickly .with us as a 
strong partner in the _ establish- 
ment of healthy international trade 
conditions, the prospect of the 
world procuring a sound basis on 
which people might trade with 
each other is dismal. I cannot 
visualize a well set up world in 
which Great Britain would cease 
to be an active important factor 
in trade, finance, and international 
relations, generally. 

No one suggests that this plan 
for a loan is perfect, but I know 
of nothing else which would take 
its place at this stage. If inter- 
national trade continues to be 
crippled by present-day restric- 
tions, our prosperity in this coun- 
try and in fact our program of 
rehabilitation of our own internal 
affairs would be badly hampered. 
Our opportunities to be adequately 
of service to our people, veterans 
and all civilians, in perpetuating 
the American way of life would 
be seriously jeopardized. We have 
heavy expenditures for ourselves 
to meet, but we cannot do justice 
to our internal demands unless our — 
relations with the rest of the 
world are on a satisfactory basis. 


We would be disasterously short- 
sighted by our failure to make 
a $4,400,000,000 loan, if thereby 
we lost more than that amount in 
revenue, trade, and other ad- 
vantages. Furthermore, such a 


THE SPEAKERS’ 


MERRYLE. STANLEY RUKEYSER — Mr. 
Rukeyser, economist, columnist, and finan- 
cial writer, was born in Chicago in 1897. 
He received a B.Litt. degree from the 
School of Journalism at Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1917, and an M.A. in economics 
from the same university in 1925. He 
has worked as reporter on the Rockaway 
News, Far Rockaway, N.Y., and as as- 
sistant sporting editor and correspondent 
for the New York Morning Telegraph. 
He was financial editor of the New York 
Tribune from 1920 to 1923, and of the 
New York Evening Journal from 1923 
to 1926. From 1918 to 1935, Mr. Rukeyser 
was a member of the teaching staff of 
the School of Journalism of Columbia 
University. Since 1931, he has been an 
editorial writer for the Hearst newspapers, 
in addition to contributing a daily finan- 
cial column to the Hearst newspapers. 
He has been economic and _ financial 
writer for the International News Service 
since 1927. Mr. Rukeyser is the author 
of several books and many magazine 
atticles on finance and trade. 


CHARLES WAYLAND BROOKS—Wayland 
Brooks is the son of a Congregational 
minister, and, like most ministers’ chil- 
dren, received his early education in a 
number of towns—wherever his father 
was stationed. He was graduated from 
Wheaton (Ill.) High School and left the 
University of Illinois in, 1917 to enlist in 
the United States Martine Corps when the 
United States entered World War I. Dur- 
ing the war, he received the Distin- 
guished Service Cross, American Navy 
Cross, and the Croix de Guerre; ad- 
vanced to the position of lieutenant; and 
was wounded seyen times in action. 
After the war, Mr. Brooks tesumed_ his 
college work, and, in 1926, received an 
LL.B. degree from Northwestern Univer- 
sity where he later lectured on Illinois 
law for two years. After his admittance 
to: the Illinois bar in 1926, he began prac- 
tice im Chicago. For seven years he 
served as Illinois Assistant State’s At- 
torney. As a delegate to the 1940 Repub- 
lican National Conyention, he was a 
member of the conyention resolutions and 
platform drafting committees. Ih 1939, 
Mr. Brooks was elected United States 
Senator to fill the unexpired term of the 
late Senator J. Hamilton Lewis. In 1942, 
he was reelected for the term ending 
January, 1949. N 
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COLUMN 


GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE—A member of 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, George L. Radcliffe has been one 
of Maryland’s Senators since 1935. Born 
in Lloyds, Maryland, in 1877, he re- 
ceived his A.B. and Ph.D. degrees from 
Johns Hopkins and his LL.B. from the 
University of Maryland. 


Senator Radcliffe has been principal of 
Cambridge Seminary and a teacher at 
Baltimore City College. In 1903, he was 
admitted to the Maryland bar. He be- 
came attorney for the American Bonding 
Company of which he was made vice 
president in 1906. From 1914 to 1930, 
he was president of the company and is 
now a director. He is also a director 
and member of the Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany and the Fidelity & Deposit Co. 


From 1916 to 1919, Senator Radcliffe 
was a member of the Baltimore Board of 
Liquor License Commissioners, and the 
following years he was Secretary of State 
for Maryland. In 1934 he was appointed 
regional adyiser of Public Works Ad- 
ministration for the states of Maryland, 
Delaware, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky and the 
District of Columbia. 


PHILIP DUNHAM REED—Now Chairman 
of the Board of the General Electric 
Company, Philip Reed has been associated 
with that company since 1926, beginning 
as a member of the law department, and 
later as assistant to the president and 
director. Mr. Reed was born in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, in 1899. He has a 
B.S. in Electrical Engineering from the 
University of Wisconsin, and an LL.B. 
from Fordham University. He also was 
awarded an LL.D. from Union College 
and a D.Eng. from Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute. Before joining General Electric 
he was associated with Pennie, Davis, 
Marvin & Edmonds, lawyers, and was 
vice president and patent counsel of Van 
Heusen Products, Inc, 


From February, 1941, to July, 1942, 
Mr. Reed was with the Office of War 
Production Management and the War 
Production Board. From July, 1942, until 
October, 1943, he was in London as 
head of the Harriman Mission, and later 
as head of the Mission for Economic 
Affairs. Mr. Reed is also chairman of 
the U.S. Associates of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. 


failure to assist in world rehabili- 
tation would increase greatly the 
chances of another world war with 
its indescribable and unendurable 
tragedies. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Senator Radcliffe. 
Now we hear from an economist 
and financial writer who is scarcely 
a stranger to our Town Hall au- 
diences, Mr. Merryle Stanley Ruk- 
eyser. Mr. Rukeyser. (Applause.) 


Mr. Rukeyser: 

As a father of four young sons, 
I want to assure Mr. Reed and 
Senator Radcliffe that I’m intensely 
interested in neighborly discus- 
sions of anything designed to pre- 
vent World War III. Certainly in 
taking a position on the proposed 
British loan, I don’t want our 
friendly ally to be crucified for 
the historic sayings of King George 
III. On the contrary, if we Amer- 
icans intend to go in for postwar 
giving and grants-in-aid, I don’t 
think we could subsidize a nicer 
country. 

In our national interest we, of 
course, want a_ strong solvent 
Britain. The real question about 
this proposed line of credit is 
whether it will accomplish the ob- 
jective of putting a friendly ally 
on its feet. 

Frankly, Senator Radcliffe and 
Mr. Reed, I, like Senator Brooks, 
am opposed to the whole atmos- 
phere of unreality of Lord John 
Maynard Keynes’ economic dream 
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world (applause) in which such 
schemes as this loan are inces- 
santly being hatched for postpon- 
ing the day of reckoning. 

Let’s call the roll. First, they 
gilded the lily by calling our war- 
time grants-in-aid “‘lend-lease.” 
Then we were assured in 1944 that 
if we kicked in $5,925,000,000 for 
the Bretton Woods financial ma- 
chinery, we would create a brave 
new world through money man- 
agement. At Bretton Woods all 
the delegates had poker faces and 
there was no disclosure then that 
the seductive Lord Keynes would 
be back again in a year to borrow 
from our treasury 169 per cent of 
the total maximum British capital 
contribution to the Bretton Woods 
bank and fund combined. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The top obligation of a good 
neighbor is candor. My friendly 
advice to the British is, stop being 
fooled by your own propaganda 
and make a start toward genuine 
recovery by facing the realities. 

The British problem, my friends, 
antedates the wartime develop- 
ments which Mr. Reed has re- 
counted tonight. The war aggra- 
vated Britain’s plight but it did 
not create it. Under the old order 
little England served as the in- 
dustrial workshop for faraway col- 
onies that concentrated on pro- 
ducing taw materials which were 
swapped for British manufactured 
goods. That former trade balance 
has been upset by the growing am- 


bition of each country to develop 
diversified national economies em- 
bracing both industry and agricul- 
ture. 

Senator Radcliffe does not com- 
plete the bookkeeping entries when 
he says Britain’s excess of imports 
over exports were financed before 
the war by cash and by earnings 
from international investments and 
services. Britain’s overbuying be- 
fore the war was also financed by 
defaults on the war debt to the 
United States treasury and by the 
subsidy which the United States 
policy of buying gold at $35 an 
ounce gave to the British Empire. 
(Applause.) 

Practical Britons, during the 
1930’s as a part of an adjustment 
to changing conditions, wisely or 
unwisely introduced imperial pref- 
erence under which member na- 
tions of the British Commonwealth 
enjoyed more favorable tariff rates 
than outside nations. Now, how- 
ever, as an inducement for this 
loan we seek an implied promise 
from Britain to scrap such devices 
and revert to free trade. Why we 
should ask a friendly ally to tie 
its own hand is not clear. Nor is 
it clear why, in the spirit of an 
international “good time Charlie,” 
we should use a new type of dollar 
diplomacy to bribe a nation with a 
loan to embrace an economic 
theory. 

If this theory has merit, it should 
prove mutually beneficial. In that 
why should we pay the 


event, 


. British to adopt a policy which our 
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free traders contend is desirable 
for their own country. 


We parents are admonished by 
child psychologists not to bribe 
children to eat spinach, but to ap- 
peal to their own self-interest by 
pointing out what spinach did for 
the muscles of Popeye. The real 
objection to the loan is that it is 
a stone in the larger mosiac, of 
goofy economics which regards 
money manipulation as a cure-all. 


It is not to Britain’s long-time 
interest for us to ladle out billions 
to enable that country to per- 
petuate existing maladjustments. 
Instead, Britain needs to put her 
economic house in order. (Ap- 
plause.) Rather than fatalistically 
accept the abnormal pressure for a 
rise in British exports to 175 per 
cent of the 1938 level, as is con- 
templated as unavoidable, the Brit- 
ish should, on the contrary, by way 
of illustration, explore ways of 
getting relief through modifying 
the policy of importing so much 
of the food placed on ic British 
family table. 


After Britain takes inventory of 
its remaining natural resources in 
the form of coal, limestone, iron, 
etc., it may possibly decide that the 
island is overpopulated and that 
some emigration to the under- 
populated associated common- 
wealths, including Canada, is in 
order. 


In curing Britain’s sick indus- 
tries, more than psychological es- 


capism is needed. John L. Lewis 
recently told me that one average 
British miner, using archaic meth- 
ods and tools produces barely one 
sixth as much coal per day as one 
American miner. The remedy lies 
in mechanization and moderniza- 
tion, not in begging the question 
and hanging up at the mine pits a 
banner reading “socialism.” 

And finally, Mr. Reed, and Sen- 
ator Radcliffe, where did anyone 
get the idea that our empty, debt- 
burdened public federal treasury 
has a surplus to lend? (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Rukeyser. Well, 
this is quite a lesson in economics 
we're getting from these four' ex- 
perts, tonight. Gentlemen, suppose 
you come up here around the 
microphone and see if we can’t join 
issues a little more clearly. Let’s 
start off with a question by Mr. 
Reed. We haven’t heard from you 
for some time, Mr. Reed. Will 
you come right over here, please? 

Mr. Reed: I’d like to ask Senator 
Brooks or Mr. Rukeyser a ques- 
tion. The British loan contemplates 
an affirmative definite plan, which 
is believed to go a long way to- 
ward setting the world on an eco- 
nomic basis that will develop 
soundly. They have objected to 
it, but I have heard no counter 
plan—no plan suggested to take 
its place. May we hear from them? 

Mr. Rukeyser: Why, Philip 
Reed, last year I spent three weeks 
and three days with some of your 
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buddies up at Bretton Woods, 
New Hampshire, and when they 
foisted that complicated device on 
us, known as the Bretton Woods 
Plan, the propaganda note was, 
“What is the alternative?” I said 
then, as I say to you, tonight 
the alternative for money manipu- 
lation, robbing Peter to pay Paul, 
double dealing and misrepresenta- 
tion, is truth, candor, honesty, and 
honest bookkeeping. (Applause.) 
I say to you tonight that the alter- 
native for Great Britain, as I in- 
dicated in my preliminary remarks, 
is to appraise her resources and 
her needs, honestly and in the spirit 
of candor. If she is overpopulated 
in relation to her resources, why 
not send some of her people on to 
Canada which is sorely in need of 
population? That’s what I call an 
economically honest and sound ap- 
proach to a difficult problem. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Reed is probably 
not satisfied with that answer, but 
here is Senator Brooks with a ques- 
tion for him. 

Senator Brooks: I thought when 
I started the program tonight that 
Mr. Rukeyser and I might be at a 
disadvantage because of the titles 
and the accomplishments of Mr. 
Reed. He has a very great and 
historic record and some people 
might think that his testimony 
would be greater in weight than 
others. So I want to ask him in 
light of his experience as Chair- 
man of the General Electric and 


as representative of our Govern- 
ment in Great Britain when he 
addressed the Illinois (the state 
that I have the honor to represent, 
by the way), Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, on December 11, when he 
said these things: “Foreign govern- 
ments do not need dollars to na- 
tionalize their industries. The 
true purpose and effect of the loan 
is to arfrest the trend toward 
nationalization. The conditions of 
which it is offered will result in 
less, not more, government control, 
and for that very reason, I pre- 
dict,” said he, “that the Leftist 
element in Britain will oppose the 
loan.” 

One day later the debate opened 
in the House of Commons and all 
Leftists voted for the loan and all 
the Conservatives opposed it. (Ap- 
plause.) Now that we have seen 
his prediction so unanimously dis- 
avowed, I wonder if his predictions 
tonight might not be subject to 
the same error? (Applause.) 

Mr.:Reed: I very much dislike 
to contradict an eminent Sen- 
ator from Illinois. What he has 
said about the British just is not 
the case. The extreme Left in 
Britain is very much against the 
loan, because they know that it 
will push government out of con- 
trol of international trades The 
extreme Right is against the loan 
because they are old fogies who 
want to preserve the status quo 
and they’re afraid to death of hav- 
ing any change made. The center 
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and the Labor Party being well- 
disciplined had to vote and did 
vote for the loan. A great many 
of them did it with great reluc- 
tance because they fear the terms 
are too onerous. 

Senator Brooks: I might say to 
Mr. Reed that I have the record 
of the debates and the great ma- 
jority of the votes were Con- 
servative against it and the great 
majority of the Conservatives 
failed to vote and the great ma- 
jority of the Left wing did vote 
for the loan. 

Mr. Denny: I expect I'll give 
you fellows about 20 minutes to 
make your notes on that. You 
are both going to summarize at 
the end of tonight’s discussion and 
if you want to you can refer to it 
again. Senator Radcliffe, do you 
have a question? 


Senator Radcliffe: Yes. I think 
everyone agrees that something has 
to be done. Mr. Rukeyser sug- 
gested that England put her house 
in order and transport people 
across the seas and do all sorts 
of things, which would take a lot 
of time. Now this problem is a 
very urgent one. I'd like to ask 
him if he thinks the procedure, 
which he has outlined, wouldn’t 
entail so much time that it would 
defeat the purposes of what is 
now necessaty. (Applause.) 

Mr. Rukeyser: All you’d need 
to do, my friends, to become a 
financial expert and go up to 
Bretton Woods is to know a few 


words like “multilateral.” -Last 
year they were arguing at Bretton 
Woods whether to follow that 
plan or to follow the opposing 
plan of the New York bankers 
which was to have what they call 
the “key currency plan,” which 
was to straighten out the pound- 
sterling relationship. The treas- 
ury and the Administration were 
opposed to that in 1944, but, hav- 
ing passed Bretton Woods they 
now give us the key currency plan 
in addition. I say, what’s the 
hurry, gentlemen, let’s look at the 
facts and figures and face them. 

Mr. Denny: I thank you, Mr. 
Rukeyser. Now I wish we had 
more time for this but it’s about 
time to let the audience in on it 
so we're going to pause briefly for 
station identification. 


QUESTION 


Mr. Denny: Our listeners are 
certainly alert to the importance 
of tonight’s topic for we've been 
literally swamped with questions 
from our radio audience, so we 
are unable to acknowledge them 
individually. But in recognition 
of your widespread interest, we 
have decided to pay five dollars 
for every question selected and 
used from among those sent in by 
our radio audience. Naturally, we 
are not paying for the questions 
by members of the audience here 
in Town Hall, New York, as they 
are spontaneous and have not gone 
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Announcer: You are listening 
to America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air from Town Hall in New York 
City where we’re carrying on a dis- 
cussion of the question “Should 
Congress Approve the Proposed 
Loan to Britain?’”’ We have heard 
from Senators C. Wayland Brooks 
and George L. Radcliffe, Mr. Philip 
D. Reed, and Mr. Merryle Stanley 
Rukeyser, who are about to take 
questions from the audience. 

For a complete copy of this dis- 
cussion, including the question 
period to follow immediately, send 
for the Town Meeting Bulletin. 
Write to Town Hall, New York 
18, New York. Enclose ten cents 
to cover the cost of printing and 
mailing. Be sure to include your 
zone number and allow at least 
two weeks for delivery. 


PEEA SEA 


through a process of selection. But 
all the questions are eligible for 
our $25 Victory Bond if they are 
limited to twenty-five words and, 
in the opinion of our committee 
of judges, the question is consid- 
ered best for the purpose of bring- 
ing out facts and clarifying the 
discussion. We start with this 
young lady here on the aisle. Yes? 

Lady: My question is to Sen- 
ator Brooks. You say we have 
forgiven 20 million American dol- 
lars for nothing— 

Mr. Denny: Twenty billion. 
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Lady: Twenty billion, excuse 
me. Where would we be today 
without their greater expenditure 
at London, Dunkirk, Coventry, 
and so forth? (Applause.) 

Senator Brooks: Well, my dear 
young lady, nobody will deny the 
gallantry of Great Britain. But 
for the second time we've held 
her by the hand. Where would 
she be, where would we be if we 
were on the other end of this stick? 
Where would we get any nation 
to send us 20 billion dollars worth 
of goods to save us? (Applause.) 
Then, when it was over, where 
would we be if we asked them to 
forgive us, all of it, and still hold 
us by the hand? I like the Britons. 
They’re great people. We've still 
got them by the hand, but we’ve 
got to tell them how to handle, it 
apparently. I’m against the Laski 
philosophy of socialization in 
Great Britain. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Reed wants to comment on this. 
Mr. Reed. 

Mr. Reed: The question of why 
we should forgive the 25 billions 
of lend-lease given to Britain is 
often asked. There are many an- 
swets to it. Let me suggest just 
one that seems to be sufficient. 
Much of that 25 billion was in 
the form of aircraft, guns and 
tanks, and ammunition which was 
manned by British soldiers and 
hurled against the enemy. Had 
it not been manned and operated 
by the British soldiers and thrown 
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against the enemy, American’ boy: 
obviously would have had to dc 
that job. (Applause.) 1 think 
that explains, in part, the fac 
that the British dead in this wai 
are considerably greater than th 
American dead. I think it may 
well be said that the fact that the 
British had enough armed peopl 
to take more than they could pro 
duce in war production, to tak 
some of ours and throw it agains 
the Germans is a reason for us te 
thank God and not to send the 
bill to Britain. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Sen 
ator Radcliffe, I have a questior 
for you from Mrs. Ethel K. Har 
of New York City. Can the loar 
to Britain achieve its purpose i! 
it is not accompanied by a mutua 
lowering of international trad 
barriers? 

Senator Radcliffe: No, it can 
not, and this loan will tend t 
lower those barriers. It will be 
a step and a very necessary anc 
exceedingly helpful step in tha 
direction. 

Mr. Denny: I recognize in ont 
of the loges here a member o 
Parliament from Great Britain, Mr 
W. S. Shepard. Mr. Shepard 
have you a comment at this time 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Shepard: Y would like tc 
ask Senator Brooks how, in thi 
absence of the loan, he would sug 
gest that Great Britain finances he 
essential purchases in the dolla 
area, and at the same time make 


dollar-convertible the balance of 
four billion pounds which is held 
by India and Egypt and other 
countries, both of which are vitally 
essential to the welfare of the 
United States export trade. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Senator Brooks: Ym very glad 
to have this question from the dis- 
tinguished soldier and member of 
the House of Commons and I’m 
glad to answer it. Sir, this loan 
does not answer the problems of 
your country. This loan is a stop- 
gap for your country. You owe 
not only 20 billion dollars lend- 
lease, and we wipe it out, you owe 
14 billion dollars to the sterling 
area. If we loan you now $3,750,- 
000,000, you take whatever re- 
serves you've got to begin to pay 
off the other debts. Why shouldn’t 
your colonies, why shouldn’t the 
other members of the sterling area 
cut down their debts, and we do 
it in concert together and start out 
fresh and meet your obligations. 
That’s the only way you'll ever be 
free and we want you to be free, 


sir. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman right here. 

Man: Senator Radcliffe. From 


a moral standpoint, why should 
we, a country who believes in 
democracy and equality, lend 
money to Great Britain, who rules 
over one-quarter of the globe, who 
rules over several hundred mil- 
lions of people, oppresses them, 
and exploits them? Now she 
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comes back here with her hat in 
her hand and asks for money. 
Senator Radcliffe: 1 think we 
should make this loan because we 
ought to cooperate with Great 
Britain in any way that we can 


‘to get her on her feet. ( Applause.) 


That is our duty and that is our 


privilege, and that’s what we 
should do. (Applause.) 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. I’m 


afraid we can’t solve all the prob 
lems of human relations here on 
the question of this loan. Yes? 

Man: I direct my question to 
Mr. Reed. Before Britain gets 
more of our capital or our for- 
tunes, she should first call on her 
lords and capitalists at home, or if 
necessary, confiscate from Britain 
in order not to borrow more 
money from us. We cannot be too 
liberal with the whole world. 

Mr. Denny: All right. The 
gentleman says that he thinks that 
the British should confiscate the 


capital of the capitalists in Britain 


before they start borrowing from 
us over here. Mr. Reed, what do 
you think about that? (Shouts.) 

Mr. Reed: 1 think that would be 
worth considering if it would solve 
the problem. The trouble is, the 
British don’t need pounds and all 
they’d get if they took the property 
from their capitalists would be 
pounds. What they’ve got to get 
is outside exchanges, the where- 
withal to buy from other countries. 
Pounds aren’t any good for that 


purpose. (Applause.) 


’ Mr. Denny: Thank you. Another 

man in uniform here. Yes? 
~ Man: What is the significance 
of Russia’s refusal to sign the Bret- 
ton Woods agreement and particu- 
larly, if any, with regard to the 
loan"to Great Britain? 

Mr. Rukeyser: Ym sorry I can’t 
speak for the Soviet Union. I can 
guess about it. One objection to 
this type of loan to Great Britain 
is that we wouldn’t stop with mak- 
ing it to Great Britain, that all the 
other friendly United Nations 
would also be in line, including 
Russia, China, and all the rest. 
Don’t worry that Russia won’t take 
our dollars at such times when 
she’s ready to do so. At Bretton 
Woods, the Russian delegation 
made it clear that they were in 
favor of anything that would give 
her buying power in this country. 
They’re sorely in need of ma- 
chinery, ships, and all types of 
capital goods, and they’d love to 


get our things. (Applause.) 
Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Rukeyser. Senator Brooks, here’s 


a question from a gentleman who 
owns a frozen-food locker plant 
out in Oregon. He wants to ask 
you this question. ‘Would the 
English loan meet your approval 
if made on the same terms that 
American citizens make loans to 
their Uncle Sammy?” ° 
Senator Brooks; Well, unfor- 
tunately, that is not involved in 
the question tonight. We loan 
money to our veterans, even those 
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who’ve left England’s shores to 
storm the beaches of Normandy, 
some of them losing their arms, or 
their legs, or their eyes, and if 
the Government of the United 
States, benevolent as it is, loans 
them money to buy a home that 
they sorely need, we charge them 
four per cent interest, we make 
them pay it back in 25 years and 
there’s no waiver of interest at 
their pleasure. I would be thor- 
oughly interested in doing more 
for the veterans of the United 
States. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman in the loges there. Yes? 


Man: I direct my question to 
Mr. Reed. Would not the billions 
for the proposed loan to England 
be better expended if used directly 
to raise the living standard of 
Americans? (Applause.) 

Mr. Reed: Very definitely not, 
sir. The objective of this loan is 
to create conditions abroad which 
will, in’ turn; invite a tremendous 
growth in world trade and that is 
what’s going take care of Amer- 
can workers. To spend the billions 
on them would amount to noth- 
ing, really, and would last a very, 
very short time. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Reed. Senator Radcliffe, here’s a 
question from Hudson, New York, 
and there were a number of ques- 
tions like this sent in by our radio 
audience. “As a Senator you took 
an oath to support the Constitu- 
tion. Under what section of the 


Constitution can this loan be 
legally made by Congress?” 

Senator Radcliffe: This loan 
would: promote the general wel- 
fare and therefore would come 
under the provisions of our Con- 
stitution which authorizes transac- 
tions having in mind the promo- 
tion and development of the pub- 
lic welfare. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Rukeyser wants to comment on 
that. Yes? 


Mr. Rukeyser: It was my under- 
standing, Senator Radcliffe, that 
the Constitution speaks of the gen- 
eral welfare of the United States. 
(Applause.) 

Senator Radcliffe: And that is 
exactly what I had in mind. (Ap- 
plause.) The welfare of the United 
States will be promoted by this 
loan. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: The question there, 
number two, yes. 

Man: Senator Brooks says we’re 
getting nothing in return for the 
loan. What acquisitions in land 
for airfields would Senator Brooks 
recommend by way of payment? 

Senator Brooks: 1 would rec- 
ommend the islands that were 
taken by the blood and the flesh 
and the struggle and the money 
and the devotion of the American 
people. I would recommend the 
air bases that we built with the 
blood, sweat, and tears of America. 
I would rely upon our military 
leaders to determine exactly what 
we ought. to have to _ protect 
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America in the peace of the world 
and I would demand all of them 
in payment. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Senator. 
Here’s a question for Mr. Reed 
from Mr. Sidney Levine, the 
Bronx, New York. Mr. Reed, 
“What will the effect be upon me, 
a wage earner, and my counter- 
part in England, if the loan is 
granted?” That’s right to the 
point. 

Mr. Reed: You, as an American 
wage earner will, I believe, if the 
loan is granted, find your job more 
secure and the price of the things 
you need to buy, to live and be 
comfortable and happy, lower. So 
far as your counterpart in England 
is concerned, J think the same 
thing will be true, provided Brit- 
ain finds the way to modernize 
her factories and her methods. to 
get her costs down and really do a 
job of exporting in this world 
trade. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
gentleman here, Yes? 

Man: Senator Radcliffe, while 
you're on the subject of the gen- 
eral welfare of the American 
people and our way of doing 
things, wouldn’t it be more in the 
democratic tradition to raise this 
money by a bond issue to which 
those who are in favor of this 


The 


loan could subscribe their own 
hard cash? (Applause.) 
Senator Radcliffe: No. We do 


not operate that way and people 
who would-be benfited would be 
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not only those who might sub- 
sctibe but those who don’t 
subscribe. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
ator Brooks. Yes? 

Senator Brooks: Vd like to say 
that at least we ought to give 
them a choice as to whether they 
think they will benefit and if they 
do let them subscribe to this loan. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Reed, right 
along this same line Miss Elizabeth 
Wilson of Denver, Colorado, 
wants to know, if our huge home- 
owned federal debt is nothing to 
be worried about, why doesn’t 
Great Britain follow our example 
and borrow from herself. Is that 
possible? 

Mr. Reed: That really is very 
much like the question asked me 
earlier. It wouldn’t do Britain 
any good to borrow from herself. 
She doesn’t need pounds. She can 
raise endless pounds within her- 
self. What she’s got to get is 
dollars and foreign exchange 
which she can spend abroad to pay 
for the goods she’s got to import. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: All right there. 
Mr. Rukeyser wants to get in on 
this. Yes? 


Mr. Rukeyser: 1 don’t think Mr. 
Reed looked at the records. “Great 
Britain—the United Kingdom— 
also needs pounds. She’s in debt 
to the Empire—to India, Egypt, 
and other members of the Empire 
—for upwards of 14 billion dol- 


Sen- 
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lars in sterling. She needs sterling | 


as well as dollars. She can take 
everything. (Applause.) 

Mr. Reed: I suppose it is very 
easy to answer that one. The 


hard way is the way Britain’s go- | 


ing to answer it and that is by pay- 
ing off that sterling debt with | 


, 
| 


: 
: 


| 
: 


goods which she is going to manu- : 


facture. 
know, to inflate and to print cur- 
rency and pay your debts in that 
way. It isn’t Britain’s way. She'll 
do it by re-creating her manu- 
facturing processes and shipping 
abroad in honor of those loans. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. I’m 
sorry there isn’t time here. While 
Mz. Reed and Senator Brooks pre- 
pare their summaries of this dis- 
cussion and the judges decide on 
tonight’s winning question, here’s 
Fred B. Cole to tell you about our 
programs for the next two weeks. 

Mr. Cole: What would you 
consider the two most urgent prob- 
lems here at home? You cer- 
tainly would put strikes and vet- 
erans’ problems high on the list, 
wouldn’t you? Next week four 
representative soldiers will discuss 
the question, “What Do the Re- 
turning GI’s Expect at Home?” 
Veterans and civilians alike will 
want to hear these four young 
men: Bill Mauldin, popular au- 
thor of Up Front, former sergeant 
in the 45th Infantry Division and 
1944 Pulitzer prize winner for car- 
toons, whose daily cartoons appear 


It’s simple, as you all | 


in hundreds of papers throughout 
the country today; Millard Lam- 
pell, former sergeant in the Army 
Air Forces, author of the forth- 
coming book on veteran’s rehabili- 
tation, The Long Way Home; 
Lieutenant Colonel Arthur A. 
Birnkrant, Detroit attorney and 
military government officer with 
the American Army in Germany; 
and Charles Bellante, former Chief 
Petty Officer of the United States 
Navy Reserve. 

This will be Junior Chamber of 
Commerce night on America’s 
Town Meeting. We will welcome 
to our audience several hundred 
Junior Chamber of Commerce dis- 
cussion groups organized  espe- 
cially for this purpose. 

The following week, January 24, 
our subject will be, “Can We Find 
a Substitute for Strikes?” You'll 
hear J. Raymond Walsh, Leo 
Wolman, and two speakers to be 
announced. Why not invite your 
friends over for a Town Meeting 
discussion group of your own next 
Thursday night? It’s fun and it’s 
profitable. 

Now here’s Mr. Denny with 
our speakers and tonight’s sum- 
maty. 

Mr. Denny: Senator Brooks, 
will you give us the summary for 
the negative, please? 

Senator Brooks: The negative 
still maintains that this loan is not 
beneficial to the United States and 
it doesn’t answer the problems of 
Great Britain. Great Britain’s 
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problems are not only immediate 
dollars, but it is answering the 
loan that they owe to their sterl- 
ling country. If part of. the, deal 
is that they are to reduce their 
debt to their colonies and to those 
in the sterling areas, we contend 
that the only way they can do that 
is for us to withhold this, call in 
the colonies, analyze their balance 
sheet, see what their assets are, 
what their liabilities are, and let’s 
put them on their feet. England 
is not going down. We've gone 
through two wars to hold her up. 
We won't let her go down, but 
don’t let her take us down. Let’s 
not be, at the end of the second 
war, not the arsenal of democracy 
but the arsenal finally of socialism 
and communism. (Applause.) 


Mr. Denny: 
ator Brooks. 
the affirmative. 


Mr. Reed: Senator Radcliffe 
and I have made the basic point 
that unless this loan is approved 
there is grave danger that the 
United Nations Organization and 
the atomic bomb control will fail, 
which means World War III, and 
that in the meantime world trade 
would divide itself into several 
battling blocs which would 
greatly reduce American exports 
and imports and thus reduce em- 
ployment and prosperity. On the 
other side, we find Senator Brooks 
and Mr. Rukeyser making a num- 
ber of specific objections to the 
loan with some of which we en- 


Thank you, Sen- 
Now Mr. Reed for 


tirely agree. But they point to no 
other way in which the vital ob- 
jectives of the loan can be ac- 
complished. As Senator Radcliffe 
has said, the loan is not perfect, 
but that its terms are plenty tough 
is made clear by the serious doubts 
and_ reluctance voiced by the 
British. 

Is it a good reason to deny 
ourselves the benefit that will flow 
from this loan because we don’t 
like some of Lord Keynes’ theories 
or the officially repudiated views 
of Harold Laski? 

Should we close the door on 
this great opportunity to open the 
markets of the world to expanding 
trade with America, simply be- 
cause there is some doubt whether 
Britain can get her own costs down 
sufficiently to compete? 

Should we be penny-wise and 
pound-foolish and refuse to in- 
crease our national debt another 
1.5 per cent, if by so doing we 
have real hope of lasting peace, 
progress, and more jobs? To each 
of these questions, Senator Rad- 
cliffe and I answer emphatically 
“No.” (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Reed, Senator Brooks, Senator 
Radcliffe, and Mr. Rukeyser. Now, 
of course, we haven’t settled this 
question, but I am sure that sev- 
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eral million Americans know a 
great deal more about it now than 


H 
’ 


: 


: 


they did before and for that we : 


are profoundly grateful. . 

Before announcing the winner 
of tonight’s $25 Victory Bond, let 
me remind you that if you want to 


3 


: 
: 


send in a question for one of the | 
GI’s on next week’s broadcast, it 
must reach us not later than noon > 


Wednesday of next week, and your 
question must be limited to 25 
words. They will be judged on 
the basis of their ability to bring 
out facts and clarify the discus- 
sion. Neatness, clarity, and ef- 
fective phrasing also count in the 
judging. Town Hall will pay $5 
for each question so submitted 
that’s used and all questions are 
eligible for the $25 Victory Bond. 
The decision of the judges is final. 

Address your questions and your 
orders for the bulletin of tonight’s 
discussion to Town Hall, New 
York 18, New York. 

And now our committee of 
judges awards tonight’s $25 Vic- 
tory Bond to this question: It was 
one directed to Mr. Reed by Mr. 
Sidney Levine, “What will be the 
effect on me, a wage earner, and 
my counterpart in England if the 
loan is granted?” Congratula- 
tions, Sidney Levine. (Applause.) 


